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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS. 


Ir is impossible that we should arrive at the true means and 
processes of education, unless we come to the investigation with 
just views of its objects and uses. This may seem s0 trite a re- 
mark as hardly to be worthy a formal statement; and yet, we 
believe that nearly all the differences of opinion with regard to 
school discipline and instruction originate here, and can only be 
reconciled by a mutual understanding upon these fundamental 
points. 

In our school examinations and reports, proficiency in acquired 
knowledge (generally statistical, or of mere processes) takes 
precedence and determines the intellectual condition of the 
school, while its moral standing is inferred from the degree of 
quietness in the school-room, rather than from any general obser- 
vation of the manners and habits of pupils, as manifested out of 
school and in their intercourse with each other. 

But in our declamation about education, all these results are 
spoken of as of little worth when compared with real mental de- 
velopment; the power of attention and concentration, of close 
investigation and nice discrimination, which it is the great. object 
of education to impart. And thus an irreconcilable discrepancy 
exists between our talking and doing. We know the right, but 
must the wrong pursue, because we are to be judged by a false 
standard. Hence the importance of a correct system of deter- 
mining (as well as possible) the condition of our schools, and the 
degree of success to which the teachers severally attain. 

We intend no disrespect to school committees in general; we 
believe they are selected oftener with reference to their qualifi- 
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cations for the duties to be performed, than perhaps any other 
town or state officers — taken as they generally are, from the most 
intelligent and best educated, and irrespective of party organiza- 
tions. We think, however, that the duties devolved on commit- 
tees are of such a nature as to require the very highest order of 
educational talent, adequately to discharge. Not only does the 
professional character of teachers depend, in a great measure, 
on the just views and appreciation of the committee, but the 
character of the teaching must, from the nature of things, be 
directed or greatly modified by the known opinions of those whose 
official duty it is to decide upon a teacher’s faithfulness and suc- 
cess, and publish it to the world. And especially must this be so, 
as, from the opinion thus expressed, however confident the teacher 
may be that injustice is done him, there is practically no appeal, 
— the judicial and executive power being vested in the same com- 
mittee. [is only alternative, therefore, is to aim to give satisfac- 
tion to others rather than himself; to realize the ideal of the com- 
mittee rather than his own. 

This being the practical working of our public school system 
of examinations and reports, it is not strange that there should 
be a discrepancy between our theory and practice. But it 
may be asked, if the present system of school examinations is 
defective and unjust, how are we to ascertain with certainty the 
degree of success attending the labors of school teachers? We 
must confess that we know of no infallible criterion of success as 
school teacher, any more than in other departments of teach- 
ing; as, for instance, among Christian Ho gull If, however, 
something of the kind is necessary to secure faithfulness on the 
part of school teachers, and if the present system is the best 
which can be adopted, why not subject the several congregations 
of our cities and villages to an annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion, by written questions, or otherwise, to test their progress in 
the knowledge and appreciation of the principles of Christianity, 
and then publish the results, as indications of the faithfulness 
and success of the several clergymen whose duty it is to teach 
those principles? Is it that the character of the men, employed 
in this service, is a sufficient guaranty of ability and faithfulness, 
without this periodical stimulation? Or, is it of so little conse- 
quence whether the doctrines of Christianity are well, or ill 
taugh!? Or, is it not that it is wholly impracticable to decide 
upon the exact degree of success attained by a christian teacher, 
because *‘ the kingdom of Heaven cometh not with observation ¢”” 
But is the gradual development of the mental powers any more 
apparent to the eye of the observer? Does not the school 
teacher have to do with the same invisible and intangible es- 
sence? Do the intellectual and moral elements of character 
expand with such perfect uniformity, in the warmth of a genial 
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and faithful spirit, that the precise degree of expansion may be 
indicated, any more than the Christian? For our own part, we 
cannot understand this difference. We see no reason why the 
means best calculated to secure faithfulness and success in one 
department of education, would not also be best in another, so 
similar in its aims, and in the material upon which it acts. The 
truth is, that our policy is too narrow, too business-like — there is 
too much Yankeetsm in our management. The annual or semi- 
annual dividends declared, are often even more deceptive than 
those of our Railroad Corporations. We must exercise perhaps 
greater scrutiny in the choice of teachers, and then repose more 
confidence in them; and thus make them feel a greater respon- 
sibility, while we allow them more liberty in the ‘methods to be 
adopted for the development of the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of their pupils. ‘There is nothing, indeed, which requires 
such diversity of method and motive, as the early development 
and training of character. It must not be forgotten, that every 
duty or obligation i is the exact counterpart of some physical, in- 
tellectual, or moral necessity, — either personal, or social, — in 
which it has its origin; so that the terms * obligation” and “ ne- 
cessity’’ may be considered as correlative, each implying and 
serving as an exact measure of the other. This remarkable coin- 
cidence would seem to indicate too plainly to be misunderstood, 
the almost infinite variety of motives which may and should be ap- 
pealed to, in the process of teaching and enforcing the habits of 
self-restraint, of energy, of right- thinking and right: doing, which 
constitute character —the final object of all education. Such, 
then, being the end of all teaching, and such being the variety 
of motives to be ur; ged in its attainment, it is manifestly absurd 
to think of preseribing any given methods to a competent teacher, 
and then holding him responsible for results. Any one who has 
perused the annual reports of our town committees on the condi- 
tion of the schools under their several charges, cannot but have 
noticed what different, and in many cases discordant, standards 
of excellence prevail in the immediate vicinity of each other. 
And the supposed excellences, or short-comings of teachers, tried 
by these several standards, are paraded before the public, ac- 
cording to law, by men who, however intelligent and well educa- 
ted, know, practically, much less of the matters on which they 
report, than the teachers, who are the subjects of their official 
approval or animadversion. ‘This state of things must be not a 
little humiliating to those who may, at any time, feel the lash of 
their official superiors, and have no means of resistance or redress. 
If it do no more, it must check their freedom of action, and de- 
tract from that sense of dignity which the nature and objects of 
the profession should impart, and which is so essential to the 
highest success and usefulness. 
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READING. 


We do not propose to write a lecture upon Elocution, but 
simply to state some of the requisites for good reading, and enu- 
merate a few of the methods which may be adopted with good 
effect in teaching it, in the various stages, existing in our Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools. And here, let it be observed, that 
the efforts of the teacher must be directed to two general objects, 
entirely distinct, yet both necessary to produce good reading. 
In the first place, the organs of speech must be trained to a dis- 
tinct and easy utterance “of all the simple and complex sounds 
represented by every letter, and combination of letters, in the 
language. ‘This, as I have said, is entirely distinct from what is 
generally understood by t aching a scholar to read, and gi 
be taught without his knowing ‘the name of a single letter, 0 
being able to pronounce a word at sight. It is, perhaps, never 
the case, however, that this is done to the exclusion of the other 
requisite, but it is by no means infrequent to reverse the order, 
and neglect entirely this training of the organs, except indirectly, 
in pronouncing the syllables and words contained in the reading 
exercise. It is also of special importance that this training 
should commence early, while the organs are flexible, and be 
continued through every succeeding stage of the scholar’s pro- 
gress. Nor is this all. The ear must be trained to a recogni- 
tion of every variety of tone, inflection, and degree of force, 
necessary in imparting, in the most forcible manner, an author's 
sentiments; and the voice must be trained to express whatever 
the ear can appreciate. ‘This, it will be percieved, is no trifling 
task ; but one that will require much time and patient labor to 
accomplish. And in order to make our labor effective, it will be 
necessary to ascertain what are the principal difficulties which the 
pupil has to encounter, in each successive stage of his progress. 
First, then, is the difficulty, and one which continues much longer 
than we are apt to suppose, of calling words at sight. No per- 
son can read fluently and correctly, until each word is instantly, 
and without effort recognized, and acctrately uttered ; and it is, 
I am convinced, to the common practice of requiring scholars to 
read sentences, before they can readily call the words contained 


in them, that we are mainly indebted for the monotonous style of 


reading, usually spoken of as the ** school-boy tone.”” That is, the 
voice is suspended, —as it should be, generally, after the utter- 


ance of a word closely connected with succeeding words, — and if 


the succeeding words are not immediately forthcoming, the tone 


is slightly prolonged, as an indication that something more may 


be expected, —and this is precisely what is meant hy “the school- 
boy tone.” In this manner, a habit and style of reading is often 
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acquired, which continues long after the cause which produced it 
is removed, and which years of correct instruction, by the best 
teachers, is not always sufficient wholly to eradicate. Hence the 
importance of correct teaching in our Primary Schools. With a 
view to the correction of this evil, [ would suggest that children 
should never be permitted to read a piece, until they have be- 
come perfectly familiar with all the words which it contains; so 
that no conscious effort will be required in mere verbal recogni- 
tion and utterance. ‘This may be accomplished in any way which 
the ingenuity of the teacher may suggest. ‘The mode is immate- 
rial, so that the thing itself be done; either by reading it back- 
wards, or by requiring the scholars in a class to read a word each, 
in succession ; or, better still I think it would be, if we had books 
containing the words used in each selection arranged in columns, 
not classified, nor with any reference to their order of succession. 

And here it is proper, perhaps, to caution teachers against any 
impatience, on comparing the time and labor necessary to enable 
the scholar to call the words of a selection irrespective of the 
sense, and that required to teach him to read fluently, any given 
selection containing those words. Itis by no means certain, that 
a scholar ** drilled’? — to use a professional term — on a particu- 
lar lesson till he reads it with facility, will recognize the same 
words when differently combined, and expressing different ideas. 
Whereas, words learned merely as words, not associated with 
any modified or consecutive ideas, will be as available in one les- 
son as another. So that, although less progress may be appar- 
ent for a time by this method, yet, in the end, the results will 
be found greatly in its favor. When this is fully accomplished, 
let the teacher read the lesson audibly to his pupils, and assure 
himself, by direct questioning, or otherwise, that they understand 
its meaning. It will then be soon enough for them to endeavor 
to communicate the ideas contained in the lesson, which is the 
object of oral reading. 

It is sometimes the case, however, that scholars, even in ad- 
vanced classes of our Grammar Schools, who recognize and _pro- 
nounce instantly any given word in a lesson, will hesitate e, or 
blunder, especially in long sentences, where the punctuation 

marks are infrequent, or do not correspond with the pauses 
required to convey the sense. ‘he evil resulting from the com- 
mon error, that the object of punctuation is to indicate the pauses 
in re ading, exhibits itself chiefly in the very natural, but not less 
pernicious inference, that they are to be made no where else. 
This fault may be corrected, ‘by requiring the scholar to break 
the sentence into clauses, and the clauses into phrases ;—or, in 
other words, to make a short pause wherever it can be done with- 
out injury to the sense. This, the scholar himself will be able 
to determine, simply upon calling his attention to it. To take 
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an illustration: — Macaulay, in speaking of the seats of the great 
English manufactures, says, ** It would be tedious to enumerate 
all the populous and opulent hives of industry which, a hundred 
and fifty years ago, were hamlets without a parish church, or 
desolate moors, inhabited only by grouse and wild deer.” Now, 
let any one undertake to read this strictly in accordance with the 
manner commonly supposed to be indicated by the punctuation, 
and he will be very likely to fall into one or both of the errors to 
which we have alluded. 

But a scholar of ordinary intelligence will be able, upon 
inspection, to tell where pauses may be made, not only without 
injury to the sense, but in snch a manner as to aid in conveying 
the meaning of the passage, while it affords him an opportunity 
to take breath, and cast his eyes forward a little, instead of con- 
stantly stumbling onward in the dark. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration of this style of reading, is found in the hesitating and 
uncertain step of a blind man, — and for this simple reason, that 
they are similar results, produced by similar causes. Another 
difficulty which many teachers have to encounter, is that of in- 
ducing scholars to read loud enough to be heard without effort in 
a large school room. No two teachers would probably apply the 
same remedy for this evil, nor indeed would the same remedy be 
effective with all the pupils of any one teacher. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that a slow, distinct enunciation, com- 
bined with purity of tone, will do more than mere loudness of 
voice, to enable the scholar to be easily understood. ‘This fault 
is often, at first, caused by timidity, and finally settles into habit. 

To inspire pupils with confidence, let the teacher set an ex- 
ample, by reading as he would have them read. Then let the 
class utter elementary sounds, combinations, words, and sentences 
in concert, before the reading exercise is commenced. 

When the ear has thus become accustomed to a full tone, 
scholars will adopt it unconsciously. Great care should be taken, 
however, that the pitch of the voice should not be strained above 
its natural tone, rendering the inflections unnatural and lifeless. 
This is a common fault in our schools, and the teacher cannot be 
too careful, while insisting upon force sufficient for the occa- 
sion, that the pitch be kept within the compass of the voice. 
Otherwise it will be impossible to secure what is called a “ natu- 
ral style of reading.”” Declamation, also, if properly taught, 
and the selections good, is useful in this respect, and in produc- 
ing a spirited manner of reading. And here, we are beset by 
another class of obstacles, and from a different quarter. We 
are expected and required by cur patrons and school committees, 
to impart a spirited style of reading and speaking; but the 
selections necessary to produce it, are, many of them, objected 
to, as fostering a boisterous and warlike spirit, incompatible with 
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the humane and refined civilization of the times. Not, indeed, 
that every 4th of July, and electioneering campaign, do not fur- 
nish hundreds of new specimens of that style of literature ; but 
scholars, forsooth, must not read them, or rather must not read 
them well, lest they should imbibe the spirit of honor, of patriot- 
ism, the resistance to tyranny, or love of liberty, which they 
breathe. ‘The study of history may be objected to, on the same 
grounds ; with this exception, that while, in our reading books, 
nine pieces in ten are of a quiet, didactic character, upon some 
moral, religious, literary, or scientific subject, the study of his- 
tory is little else than a record of wars, all calculated to exhibit, 
for our admiration, the martial glory of some successful chieftain. 
To return, Hdl from this digression, allow me to say again, 
that exercises in the element: ary sounds and combinations, should 
commence in the primary schools, and be continued through the 
whole course of the scholar’s progress, with such variations and 
additions, as his proficiency in the various stages of his advance- 
ment will justify. ‘This is essential, and must not, on any 
account, be omitted. Scholars should early be taught, also, to 
analyze words —telling the sounds of the letters, naming those 
that are silent — the number of syllables, accent, &c. If the time 
spent in our primary schools in teaching punctuation, (one half 
of which is not true, and the remainder of no value, because not 
half the truth,) were devoted to elementary exercises in vocal 
training, the good effects would be seen, not only in that class of 
schools, but also in our grammar and high se hools. ‘'l'o those al- 
ready named, may succeed exercises In ‘pitch, force, rate, stress, 
inflection, &c. ‘These may be practised by the class in concert, 
and the several kinds, or degrees of each, may be illustrated by 
appropriate examples. ‘This must all be learned, at first, by imi- 
tation ; for how can we describe a sound to the pupil, which nought 
resembles else his ears have heard ? Hence the absolute necessity 
that a teacher of reading should be able to furnish correct models 
for imitation, in every thing which may be used as an element in 
the proper and effective expression of any idea or emotion. 
We may thus, and thus only, impart a correct idea of the terms 
used in elocution, and render it possible, in the more advanced 
stages, to make the exercise of reading more a matter of judg- 
ment and taste, than of mere imitation. It will then be no very 
difficult affair to teach what elements, and what modifications of 
those elements, are required for the expression of the various 
ideas and emotions of an author, — the proper use of which, con- 
stitutes good reading. After this, reading becomes an exercise 
in grammatical and logical analysis; testing, perhaps with greater 
accuracy than any other school exercise, the scholarship, judg- 
ment, and discrimination of the pupil. 
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[From the Chronotype.] 


A VISIT TO THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL AT WEST- 
BORO’—HOW THE INSTITUTION WORKS. 


*¢ Will it succeed ?”’ can no longer be asked of the State Re- 
form School at Westboro’. That it has succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of its founder, we were assured by 
its excellent Superintendent on Thursday. Such an Institution 
must succeed from the very nature of things. 

We took the morning train from the city, and arrived at West- 
boro’ about 9 o’clock. A carriage ride of about twenty minutes 
brought us to the door of the beautiful and noble structure, situ- 
ated upon a delightful eminence, overlooking the village of West- 
boro’. The view stretches across a lovely valley, in the centre 
of which is the well known Chauncey pond, surrounded by 
enchanting scenery. A gently sloping pathway leads from the 
Institution to the sheet of water, which, when rightly named, 
will be called Lyman’s Lake. The selection of the locality of 
the Institution, displays judgment and good taste. In the midst 
of a community, eminent for its good morals, in a region unsur- 
passed for its elements of health, its salubrious air, and its pure 
water — upon an estate formerly owned by Mr. Denny, embrac- 
ing and surrounded by objects of interest, and though seques- 
tered from the confusion and excitement of a crowded thorough- 
fare, yet easily accessible to all portions of the State, few spots 
could surpass it in its advantages for such an institution. 

The building is of brick, the architecture old and imposing. 
Two towers on the front give it the appearance of an ancient 
castle. 

But we must be excused from an attempt to describe the build- 
ing. Let us goinside. W. R. Linco1n, is the Superintendent ; 
Miss C. H. Porter, Matron; Rev. Mr. Stone, formerly of Hol- 
liston, Chaplain, and principal teacher of the school. He has 
three assistants. There are now in the school 261 boys. Thirty- 
nine more can be accommodated. ‘The twenty-four hours of the 
day and night, are divided as follows :—Four hours for school— 
two sessions of two hours each. Six hours for labor — two ses- 
sions of three hours each. LEigkt and a half hours for sleep. 
Five and a half hours for meals, morning and evening worship, 
of ten minutes each, amusements and exercise. 

The variety of labor performed by the boys, can be better 
judged of, when we inform our readers that, aside from the 
manufacture of shoes and clothing, indcors, they do all the work 
on the farm, consisting of 250 acres. There are four farmers 
engaged to superintend the various departments of agriculture, 
one of whom is the steward, who resides in the old mansion upon 
the place. 
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The first great difficulty which the Superintendent had to over- 
come, was to fix the limits to be allowed the lads during hours of 
labor — he was in doubt whether to trust them alone, or with an 

overseer. It will be remembered that the Institution went into 
operation in November last. During the winter, the Superin- 
tendent discovered a way to surmount ; the difficulty. He began 
to realize that the true philosophy of government is, a right pub- 
lic opinion as a basis. He aimed to make the boys govern them- 
selves, rather than to be governed. He won their respect and 
love. He built around them a moral prison, that went where 
they went, and from the walls of which they could not break if 
they would, because they would not if they could. 

Spring came, and help was wanted upon the farm. The Su- 
perintendent, up to that time, had never trusted any out of sight, 
except one or two, and then not far from the house. He at last 
selected the best and most trusty boy, and put him at the head of 
a small party, and sent them out. ‘They did their work faithfully, 
and labored as though they had personal interests at stake. 
They were prompt and trusty. In this way squad after squad 
was sent out, some in the corn, and some in the potatoe lot. 
The boys now command the farm, and do all the work upon it. 

Could you have seen them haying, said a gentleman to us, you 
would have been delighted. ‘The little fellows seemed as happy 
and joyous as any that ever cleared ameadow. ‘They were scat- 
tered in groups over a vast field, some whistling, and some sing- 
ing, while all were striving for superiority in workmanship. The 
labor indoors is chiefly shoe- making, and manufacturing clothing. 
At the former business, from 7 (5 to 80 are employed ; “at the lat- 
ter about 80. From 75 to 80 pairs of children’s shoes, and 
about 40 pairs of brogans, are made per day. Some of the 
work is very good. Indeed, we were surprised to witness such 
results from boys so young. ‘This department has an overseer 
and assistant. 

Adjoining the shoe shop is the sewing room, where all the gar- 
ments are made. ‘The little fellows seemed to handle the needle 
as nimbly, and with quite as much skill, as the ladies. ‘This 
room is under the management of two ladies, who seem perfectly 
well acquainted with their business. In other words, they seem 
to have a good knowledge of human nature, and know how to 
manage the ‘boys. It seemed more like a fi amily party, or social 
sewing circle, all were so happy, than any thing else that we can 
liken it to. The Matron and her assistant seemed to have won 
their entire confidence and esteem. 

The cookery, w ashing, and bed making, in short, all the work 
about the establishment, is performed by ‘the boys. 

The school is divided into two departments —the higher and 
lower grades. The higher classes are under the immediate 
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control of Mr. Stone, the Principal. ‘The name of the gentle- 
man who has charge of the other department, we have lost, with 
other notes. 

We visited the schools during the sessions. ‘The progress of 
some of the scholars is quite remarkable. We were told by Mr. 
Lincoln, that their proficiency will compare well with that of 
children in other schools. 

Such being the case, it is evident that greater labor and care 
must be expended on them by their teachers. Since they are, 
to use the language of Marshal Tukey, in his report on Truants 
and Vagrant children, from a class who have been practising the 
elementary lessons of pilfering, lying, deception, and theft. 
Comments on facts which speak so eloquently for themselves, 
would be worse than wasted. Let unbelievers in the power of 
kindness go to Westboro’. 

At ten minutes before 12, M., the children were all summoned 
to one room, where we had the pleasure of hearing them sing. 
We could distinguish from among the voices, many that were very 
sweet and musical. The song which they sang, was that of the 
Merry Boatman—‘“ Lightly row, lightly row.” They fre- 
quently sing it when they go down to the lake to bathe and sail. 
After the singing, John M. Spear, who accompanied us, was 
requested to make some remarks, which he did. The Superin- 
tendent then requested all those boys who wished to tarry and 
talk with Mr. Spear after the other boys had gone, to rise. 
Twenty-two were instantly on their feet. The remainder retired 
to the play-ground. 

It was an interesting sight to see the little bright-eyed boys 
who remained, cluster about the man who befriended them in 
darker moments, for each of the twenty-two lads had first met 
Mr. Spear at the Police Court. 

The next thing in order was dinner. They marched into the 
clean, white room set apart for that purpose, each taking his 
appointed place. While standing, a blessing is repeated simul- 
taneously. Then a signal is given, and they are all seated. If 
anything is wanted by a boy, he holds his hand up, and those 
whose turn it is to attend table, wait upon him and supply his 
wants. 

Once a week, all the boys, accompanied by the Superintendent, 
bathe in the lake. Separate parties are allowed to go oftener, 
according to their behavior. 

There are four grades of punishment in practice in the insti- 
tution, but of so mild a nature, and so seldom resorted to, that 
we will not stop to particularize, farther than to say, that no 
assistant is allowed to inflict punishment, and that no punishment 
is inflicted immediately after the commission of a misdemeanor. 
Every day some boy is found worthy of commendation for 
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good behavior. None have runaway. Some have attempted 
to do so on first going there. 

- What is most remarkable, the boys who have the greatest lib- 
erty are the best disposed and most contented. Not one of the 
latter class have made any attempt to get away. 

So much for the State Reform School at Westboro’. It is a 
model institution that will be copied by other States. Since its 
erection, New York has established one at Rochester. The 
secret of success in such an institution lies in the character of 
the men and women who are to control and manage it. In this 
respect Massachusetts has triumphed in her selection for the 
School at Westboro’. A similar school for girls must now be 
established, but of this we shall say more hereafter. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. Lincoln, the Matron, Mr. Stone, &c., for their 
kind attention during our stay at the Institution. 


“STAND, LIKE AN ANVIL.” 


* Stand, like an anvil,” when the stroke 
Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“ Stand, like an anvil,” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“* Stand, like an anvil,” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast : 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“ Stand, like an anvil,” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear : 

Thine, but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that cannot fear. 


“ Stand, like an anvil.” Noise and heat 
Are born of earth, and die with time, 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 


Missionary. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF LIFE. 


‘“¢ The aim which God assigns to us as our highest, is the direct 
reverse of that which we propose to ourselves. He would have 
us in perpetual conflict; we crave an unbroken peace. He 
keeps us ever on the march; we pace the green sod by the way 
with many a sigh for rest. He throws us on a rugged universe, 
and our first care is to make it smooth. His resolve is to de- 
mand from us, without ceasing, a living power; a force fresh 
from the spirit he has given; ours, to get into such settled ways 
that life may almost go of itself, with scarce the trouble of wind- 
ing up. Every way he urges our reluctant will. He grows the 
thistle and the sedge; but expects us to raise the olive and the 
corn; having given us a portion of strength and skill for such 
anend. He directs over the earth the shifting wave of human 
population, and brings about those new conditions from which 
spring the rivalries and heats of nations, and expects us to evolve 
peace and justice ; having inspired us with reason and affection 
for this end. He leaves in each man’s lot a thicket of sharp 
temptations, and expects him, though with bleeding feet, to pass 
firmly through: having given him courage, conscience, and a 
guide divine, to sustain him lest he faint. 

‘* And after all, in spite of the inertia of their will, men are, in 
their inmost hearts, on the side of God in this matter, rather 
than their own. They know it would be a bad thing for them 
to have nothing to resist. They would like it, but they could 
not honor it; and in proportion as it was comfortable, it would 
be contemptible. They have always paid their most willing 
homage to those who have refused to sit down and break bread 
with evil things, and have made a battle-field of life. Even out 
of the primitive conflict with brute Nature, in which rocks were 
split, and monsters tamed, they evoked a God; and under the 
name of Hercules invented an excuse for their first and simplest 
worship. No sooner is this physical contest closed, and the 
earth compelled to yield a roadway and shelter to men, than the 
scene of struggle is changed, and they come into conflict with 
each other. Instead of dead resistance, they encounter living 
force ; from obstructive matter, their competitor rises to aggres- 
sive mind, and whoever shows himself master of the higher qual- 
ities demanded in the collision, for justice’ sake, of man with 
man, the fixed resolve, the dauntless courage, the subjection of 
appetite, the sympathy with the weak and the oppressed, is hon- 
ored by all as a hero, and remembered by his nation as its pride. 
But when the game of war is dene, it is found that in struggling 
to a firm and established order of society, men have not got rid 
of all their foes, and driven evil from off their world. Inward 
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corruption may waste what outward assault could not destroy. 
Amid the luxuries and repose of peace, the springs of moral 
hardihood become enfeebled; guilty negligence, indulgent laxity, 
plausible selfishness, and even greedy hypocrisy, eat into the 
world’s heart. A secret spirit of temptation, too powerful for its 
degeneracy, hovers over it, and threatens to’ darken it into a 
hell; when lo! at the crisis of its fate, there comes forth one to 
meet and to defy this Invisible Fiend of moral evil, and by the 
wonders of prayer, and toil, and sorrow, make Lucifer, as _light- 
ning, fall from heaven; one far different from the Strong Arm 
that subdues creation, and the Brave Heart that conquers men ; 
being the Divine Soul that puts to flight the hosts of Satan, and, 
as leader and perfecter of faith, pushes the victories of men into 
the only unconquered realm — the shadowy domain of Sin, and 
its dread prisons of Remorse. ‘Thus the primitive conflict with 
nature, which makes a Hercules, rises into the conflict with man, 
which makes the hero, and culminates in that infinitely higher 
conflict with the spirit of Evil, which is impersonated in Christ. 
We instinctively do homage in some sort to them all; only ad- 
miring the former as manly , and reverencing the last as godlike. 
And it may be remarked that, as the world has passed throu; gh 
these several stages of strife to produce a Christendom, so, by 
relaxing in the enterprises it has learnt, does it tend downward, 
through i inverted steps, to wildness and the waste again. Leta 
people give up their contest with moral evil; disregard the in- 
justice, the ignorance, the greediness that may prevail among 
them, and part more and more with the Christian element of their 
civilization, and, in declining this battle with Sin, they will inev- 
itably get embroiled with men. 

«Threats of war and revolution punish their unfaithfulness ; and 
if, then, instead of retracing their steps, they yield again and are 
driven before the storm, the very arts they had created, the 
structures they had raised, the usages they had established, are 
swept away. “In that very day their thoughts perish.” The 
law of conflict which God thus terribly proclaims in the history 
of nations, is no less distinctly legible in the moral life of indi- 
viduals. In an old and complicated structure of society, the 
number is multiplied of those who exist in a state of benumbed 
habit; who walk through their years methodically, not finding it 
needful to be more than half awake; who take their passage 
through human life in an easy chair, and no more think of any 
self-mortifying work, than of the ancient pilgrimage on foot; and 
are so pleased with the finish and varnish of the world around 
them as to fancy demons and dangers all cleaned out. And thus 
the perfected customs, the smooth, macadamized ways of life, 
which are all excellent as facilities for swifter activity, have the 
effect of putting activity to sleep: the means of helping us to 
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our proper ends become the means of our wholly forgetting them ; 

and, looking out of the windows, we leave behind the commission 
on which we are sent, and set up as travellers for pleasure. 
This kind of peril is the peculiar temptation which besets all, and 
makes imbeciles of many in an artific'al community like ours. 
The battle of life is not now, so often as of old, thrust upon us 
from without; it does not give us the first blow, which it were 
poltroonery to fly ; but it is internal and invisible ; it is not with 
palpable flesh and blood beneath the sun, but with viewless spirits 
that cling to us in the dark. 

**'T'o capture the appetites and make them content with their 
proper servitude ; to change the heart of ambition and turn its 
aspiring eye from the lamp of heathen glory to the starlight of a 
Christian sanctity ; to seize anger and yoke it under curb of rea- 
son to the service of justice and right; to lash the sluggish will 
to quicker and more earnest toil; to charm the dull affections 
into sweeter and more lively moods, and tempt their timid shy- 
ness to break into song, and mingle voices with the melody of 
life ; to rouse pity from its sleep, and compel it to choose a task 
and begin its plan ;—<ll this implies a vigilance, a devotion, an 
endurance, which, though only natural to the ‘ good soldier of 
Christ,’ are beyond the mark of the sceptics and triflers of the 
present age.” — James Martineau. 





TEACH ONE THING AT A TIME. 


CHILDREN who have the habit of listening to words without 
understanding them, yawn and writhe with manifest symptoms of 
disgust, whenever they are compelled to hear sounds which con- 
vey no ideas to their minds. All supernumerary words should 
be avoided in cultivating the power of attention. 

A few years ago, a gentleman brought two Esquimaux to 
London. He wished to amuse, and at the same time astonish 
them with the magnificence of the metropolis. For this purpose, 
having equipped them like English gentlemen, he took them out 
one morning to walk through the streets of London. They 
walked for several hours in silence ; ; they expressed neither 
pleasure nor admiration at anything they saw. When their walk 
was ended, they appeared uncommonly melancholy and stupefied ; 
as soon as they got home, they sat down with their elbows upon 
their knees, and | hid their faces between their hands. The only 
words they could be brought to utter, were: ‘Too much smoke 
—too much noise—too much houses—too much men— too 
much everything.” 
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THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 


EXxcEpTiIne with the great farmers, when there are small 
buildings for the residence of the permanent laborers ordinarily 
in the court-y ard, or immediate neighborhood of the great house, 
the peasants generally live in the villayes, and sometimes go long 
distances to their work. They rise early, and among their first 
duties are those of religion ; their first visit being, in most cases, 
to the village church, which is open at all hours. 1 have often 
met them there in the morning, when it was scarcely light enough 
to see the way; aud I have found crowds of them in the churches 
at night, after their return from labor, when, with only one or 
two lamps burning over the altar in the church, it has been so 
dark that the dress of persons could not be distinguished until 
you came within arm’s length of them. It is the beauty of the 

Catholic religion, that, although it is in a degree social, it is at 
the same time individual and ‘personal i in its character ; that, al- 
though ceremonials of the worship are of a splendid, and often 
gorgeous description, yet the worshipper seems regardless of 
everything but his own particular part in the service, which he 
performs silently, and generally with an intensity and an ab- 
stractedness which are remarkable; and in churches whose 
splendor and magnificence it would require a brilliant pen to 
describe. I have seen laboring men im their frocks, and with 
their spades upon their shoulders, and market-women with their 
baskets upon their arms, go into the churches, and, after per- 
forming their devotions and evidently with uo other object in 
their thought, go away to their labors. 

In all parts of Europe the women are as much engaged in the 
labor of the field as the men, and perform indiscriminately the 
same kinds of labor. Having been much among the peasantry 
and the laboring classes both at home and abroad, I must, in 
truth, say, that a more civil, cleanly, industrious, frugal, sober, 
or better dressed people than the French peasantry, for persons 
in their condition, in the parts of the country which I have vis- 
ited, and especially the women, | have never known. ‘The civ- 
ility and courtesy, of even the most humble of them, are very 
striking. There is neither se rvility nor insolence among them ; 
their economy is most remarkable; drunkenness is scarcely 
known ; their neatness, even when performing the dirtiest work, 
is quite exemplary ; cheerfulness and an innocent hilarity are 
predominant traits in their character. 

The wages of the French peasantry are in general from a franc 
to a franc and a half per day to a man; that is, ten to fifteen 
pence, or twenty to thirty cents; and to women about four fifths 
of the former sum, or about eight pence or sixteen cents. In 
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this case they ordinarily provide entirely for themselves. In 
harvest, however, or under extraordinary circumstances, they 
are provided for in addition to their wages. Coffee and tea are 
scarcely known among them. ‘They drink no ardent spirits. 
Their usual drink is an acid wine not so strong as common cider, 
and this mixed with water; they have meat but rarely; occa- 
sionally fish ; but their general provision is soup, composed chiefly 
of vegetables and bread. Bread, both wheat and rye, is with 
them literally the staff of life. With all this they enjoy a ruddy 
health ; and the women are diligent toa proverb. They seem 
unwilling to lose a moment’s time. I have repeatedly seen them 
carrying heavy burdens upon their heads, and at the same time 
knitting as they went along. — Colman’s European Agriculture. 


RULES FOR BECOMING BEAUTIFUL. 


SuPPREsS that incredulous smile ; we are in earnest. There 
is not one of our readers whom we would not encourage to hope. 

Our first rule is — take a judicious care of your health. The 
signs of sickness or debility are never in themselves agreeable. 
We may, indeed, become reconciled to them, but their original 
design is to awaken unpleasant emotions. And we mean by 
sickness, not merely such a stage of disease as demands the 
physician’s aid. Scarcely a fibre or a tissue of the body can be 
out of order, without affecting the countenance. If our health or 
strength is impaired without our neglect or imprudence, 110 one 
can censure us. But we ought not to bear in our appearance 
the marks of disorders which we can avoid. For instance, if 
you are not sufficiently out in the open air, you will prevent the 
healthful action of your body, and some disagreeable sign of it 
will be hung out upon your face. If you do not take sufficient ex- 
ercise ; or, if you eat improper food, or sleep too little or too 
much, you will not have that share of agreeableness in your 
appearance which a beneficent Creator designed for you. 

Another rule is — cultivate the intellect. This secures, in 
many cases, the beauty of expression where that of features and 
complexion is wanting. And where the features are too obsti- 
nately ugly for that, there is still a compensation in the fact that 
the attention of others is turned away from the body to the mind. 
Compare the silly prattling of a merely beautiful girl, who has 
neither mind or heart, wit or sentiment, with that of a plain- 
faced woman, who has thought, and observed, and read to profit ; 
who has clear and large views of men and things, the past and 
the present; who can help you to form correct views of charac- 
ters and events, whose memory carries the honey of many hives 
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to sweeten every feast of friendship. Compare these two. The 
one gratifies the eye ; but no one cares to look at the prettiest ob- 
ject for along time. The gratification of the eye is too limited for 
permanence, unless there be variety and succession. The other 
satisfies the mind through the sense of hearing. Choose, young 
friends, choose the latter. 

Suppress selfishness, for it controls the countenance. Where 
a person lives for himself, the countenance lacks all winning and 
animating expression. Some people make a sunshine wherever 
they go. But they are not beauties. Their light is a bonfire, a 
rocket, a meteor; it blazes, rushes, crackles, turns all eyes 
upon itself, but cheers and satisfies no one. ‘There are some 
persons whose very entrance into a sick chamber is a medicine to 
the soul. Everybody loves to see them come im, and no one 
cares to know why. The secret is, their countenances and man- 
ner say, Can I contribute to your happiness? Young ladies, 
spend hours and months in becoming thus beautiful. But your 
labor for this must not be on the skin nor the hair, on silks nor 
mousseline de laine. Eradicate selfishness. 

But there is a higher rule ; love God and love all mankind. 
In fact, you cannot truly annihilate self-love, but by substituting 
the love of God and your neighbor. Here is beauty, — angelic 
beauty. It is the only beauty which will be recognized in 
heaven. Cherish it. — Rev. H. N. Kirk. 





“T DID N’T WHISTLE, IT WHISTLED ITSELF.” 


Wnuo has not, from his inmost soul, sympathized with the un- 
lucky urchin, that, frightened “ by the sound himself had made,” 
and driven almost to desperation by the searching glance and 
shrill voice of the master, gave utterance to that seeming false- 
hood, but real truth, which stands at the head of this article ? 
Simon Snooks — we assert it fearlessly — did not whistle ; but 
Peter Sneak saw him whistle. No matter if all the Sneaks in 
Christendom saw him; that does not move us at all; it is noth- 
ing to the purpose. We grant you that it was from the lips of 
Simon that the sound proceeded; but that was his misfortune, 
not his fault. He was passive, not active; the “ sufferer or re- 
ceiver of an action,” not the agent; in short, the victim, and not 
the perpetrator ;—the victim of unrestrained muscular action. 
And we assert again, that Simon uttered a greater truth, or, we 
should perhaps rather say, that a greater truth was uttered 
through him, than many of us are aware, when he declared, in 
conscious innocence of any evil intent, that <¢ whistled itself. 
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Observe, too, that here is no attempt to throw the blame on oth- 
ers, and subject them to punishment. It is not even a denial of 
the voluntary testimony of Peter Sneak. But it was not his 
voluntary act, and therefore he was not responsible for it, though 
he admits that it (** Pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
which they stand in gender, &c.,”) whistled. But Ae had no 
intention of creating any disturbance ; he was perfectly well dis- 
posed, and meant, — so far as he meant anything, — to do right. 
ft whistled itself. Why, the sentence can be parsed only by the 
admission of our solution, and that, certainly, should satisfy 
teachers, for whose especial benefit we have undertaken to prove 
Simon’s innocence. We say, then, it was the contraction of 
certain muscles, united with a simultaneous expiration, which 
produced it. And who ever thought of holding one responsible 
for an act of expiration? ‘The truth is, that Simon belonged to 
that numerous and unfortunate class of sufferers, whose muscles 
are not kept under lock and key by their brains. And he was 
as much surprised and shocked by the outrage on the decorum 
of the school-room as any one in it, the master not excepted. 
He was no more responsible for it than a defunct malefactor is 
for the muscular gyrations by which, under the influence of the 
galvanic battery, as he lies upon the dissecting table, the operator 
is laid upon the floor. This theory is, in fact, universally recog- 
nized out of the school-room, and we have several cant terms, 
under which we relieve ourselves and others of responsibility, 
when it becomes burdensome, involving the same truth. Thus 
we were * tempted” to commit certain offences and misdemean- 
ors, and we take great credit to ourselves if we resisted the temp- 
tation, or we lament that we were “left” to do them. Indeed, 
so sure are we that men are not so bad as their acts indicate, that 
a man whose sanity has, till then, been unquestioned, may be 
proved insane to a degree rendering him totally irresponsible, in 
any court in the commonwealth ; because our instincts assure us 
that Ae could not have done, of himself, what is clearly made 
out against him. We have always regretted that there is no 
way of ascertaining whether Simon’s teacher, upon investigation, 
entertained views similar to our own, or whether he belonged to 
that fortunately almost extinct class of teachers who are always 
thinking of boys as responsible beings, and who feel it to be the 
first duty of a teacher to satisfy the demands of justice. 

The probability is, that, notwithstanding his declaration of 
innocence, and the undoubted truth of that declaration, — viewed 
in the light of the present century, — we say it is probable, — 
as we have no means of knowing, — that he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, for such cases made and provided. The 
master’s reputation, as a disciplinarian, was at stake ; and Simon 
must suffer at the stake, rather than that reputation should suf- 
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fer. It was impossible, even under that rigid discipline, but that 
offences should come ; — perhaps they came even oftener than 
under a milder dispensation, but so, also, was the “ woe” more 
certain to him by whom they came. And Simon, conscious of 
his innocence, but at the same time unable to prove it, or even to 
declare it in such a manner as not to have it sound like a false- 
hood even to himself, was fortunate if he escaped additional chas- 
tisement for giving utterance to his consciousness. Simon was 
unfortunate in more respects than one; not only was the tele- 
graphic communication between his brains and limbs interrupted, 
but his consciousness was a century in advance of his intellect, 
which kept him in a state of constant bewilderment, and subjected 
him to the suspicion of falsehood by others, which he lacked the 
ability to clear up, by any rational solution. But the character 
of Simon, however singular and unique it may appear when sub- 
jected to a rigid analysis, is not more singular, nor does it furnish 
more apparent inconsistencies and incongruities than is to be met 
with in any school in the Commonwealth. It is therefore highly 
important that those whose duty it is to control and manage those 
unlucky urchins who are sent into this breathing world “‘ scarce 
half made up,” should exercise great moderation in the infliction 
of punishment, and be careful on all occasions to “* season justice” 
with a liberal “sprinkling” of mercy. 





THE FARM SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Ann E. Morrison, the matron, says: The return of 
the volunteers from Mexico was looked forward to with painful 
interest by us, as four of our Farm School boys were with them, 
having enlisted after leaving the school. Many were our doubts 
and fears as we thought of their temptations and associates. It 
was very happily shown to us by a visit from one of them, the 
next day after he was discharged, how far the feelings of home 
and good principles can be instilled into the young and mother- 
less. He met us with a true affection, and free from the vices of 
the camp ; his health perfect, his appearance manly, and his ad- 
dress gentlemanly ; his intelligence far beyond anything we had 
anticipated. Clad in a handsome suit, his heart overflowing with 
joy that he had withstood the dangers of his situation, and 
thoroughly cured of all desire to enlist again, he was an interest- 
ing specimen of the soldier to look upon. 

‘‘ Mother,” said he, “‘ when I laid my head on my Mexican 
pillow, —a stone, with the soft side up,—TI used to think how 
you would feel to see me thus, and of my comfortable bed at the 
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Farm School. When, for sixty hours, I had no food, how sweet 
wou!d have been your bread!’ 

“How did you spend your leisure hours, George?” I asked 
him. ‘I sometimes used to roam the hills and woods to gather 
flowers, make a bouquet, put it in the top of my gun, and think 
of you and home. One day, in an hour, I found forty different 
kinds of flowers.”” Here we see the beautiful mission of flowers. 
I little thought when I was teaching him botany, it would be a 
solace for a soldier in Mexico. ‘“ What other amusement did you 
have?” “T thought my time must not be lost, and I learned 
to play yy the bugle, and I now intend to join a musical band.” 
“What did you do with your scrip?” ‘TI have it under lock 
and key; they did not get my land for thirty dollars. I have 
an uncle out West; I shall employ him to locate it for me, and 
when I have finished my carpenter’s trade, I mean to build me 
a house on it.” ‘* How did you escape the vomito and other 
sickness ?”’ “TI drank no spirit, as little of the water as possible, 
kept myself clean, and had not a moment’s sickness.” ‘ Did you 
see our other boys, L., W., and B.?” ‘TI saw them all; L. has 
enlisted for five years; W. returned with me. They have all 
behaved well, and have not acquired bad habits.” 

The above conversation, as reported by the matron, affords us 
the fullest assurance that the Farm School is ably and faithfully 
conducted, and that the efforts of its teachers and patrons are 
crowned with success. Who can read it and not observe what 
it was that saved this young man and his companions from adopt- 
ing the vicious habits of the camp, to which they must have been 
urged by the most powerful temptations? It was, in the first 
place, that the matron had become to them as a mother. They 
thought of her when they laid their heads upon their “ Mexican 
pillow,’ when they gathered flowers for a bouquet, and when 
enduring a “sixty hours’ fast.” The matron has modestly al- 
luded to the “ mission of flowers ;” we may be allowed to add, 
that the “ beautiful mission” of women to the orphan and the 
friendless, is to us not less apparent, and of infinitely higher 
significance. In the second place, the habits of industry which 
they had acquired, sent them on their floral excursions, and 
aie them to learn the use of the bugle; and, finally, their 

abits of cleanliness and temperance saved them from disease 
and death. ‘These are all the legitimate fruits of a wise and ju- 
dicious training; and to know that such have been the effects of 
their discipline and instruction, even in a single instance, should 
be sufficient to strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of 
the teachers in the philanthropic duties to which they have devoted 
themselves. 
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THE SPECULATIVE AND THE PRACTICAL. 


The end of education is not to impart knowledge ; it is not to 
fit one to make money ; it is not to constitute a practical man ; 
it is not to fit a person for any one special trade, art, office, or 
profession. Perhaps, however, after this candid denial of all 
that the vast majority deem to be education, some curiosity may 
have been created to know what else education can be. The test 
of most things is the cui bono? It is applied, not to plans of 
education only, but to the very erection of school-houses, acad- 
emies and colleges. Such find no favor in places, till their 
existence can be demonstrated to aid the value of surrounding 
property. 

As to logic, metaphysics, language, and many abstruse topics, 
needed as discipline, the multiude say of them, as Falstaff of 
honor — * Can they set aleg? No; then I'll none of them.” 

This selfish spirit separates the practical from the abstract, as 
if the latter were not the parent of the former! ‘The selfish de- 
spise what is not seen, and they can see nothing except the 
showy, the active, the bustling, and the noisy. But whence 
comes the light of the practical, by which they see and work ? 
It comes from the speculative. The thinkers lay out the work for 
the doers. These servants are, indeed, insolent enough to sneer 
at the comparative poverty of their masters ; for the practical 
imagine life to consist in the abundance of possessions, and they 
cannot understand that the speculative may prefer the refined 
and absorbing delights of an abstract world to money-making, 
money-spending, or money-hoarding, main pleasures of the gross 
and merely active. 

And yet, when accident or experiment sends down from his 
height, occasionally, a well disciplined speculative man, to apply 
his own rules, such a one, after the slight errors almost insepar- 
able from the awkwardness of first attempts at practice are cor- 
rected, can contend always the best in the arena, and carry away 
prizes from hosts of ordinary competitors. 

The abstract can be without the practical, but the practical 
cannot be without the abstract. When the sunlight lingers after 
the sun itself has sunk below the horizon; while we rejoice in the 
farewell rays, it would be folly to say — ‘‘ This light is sufficient ; 
why wish a sun?” It is equally absurd to say —“ Practice is 
the thing ; what is the use of Speculation ?” 

Time was, when speculative philosophy may have despised 
practice. Now science keeps an open house, and with regal 
munificence dispenses favors to all comers ;— magic wands, elix- 
irs of life, and philosopher’s stones! ‘To suit the impatience 
and impertinence of a money-loving and labor-saving age, science 
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has even turned quack ; and, extracting the quintessence of all 
subjects, she has put up morals, physics, politics, literature, yea, 
all things in convenient and portable forms, labelled with suitable 
directions; so that anybody, though a mere child, by swallowing 
the distilled and filtered condensation, shall, in an incredibly short 
time, know vastly more than his grandmother. Hence what won- 
drous and sudden growth of school-plans and systems; the an- 
alytical, the synthetical, the inductive, productive, the American, 
the North American, the South American, the whole Continen- 
tal American! It is equal to a shower of infant frogs. Schools, 
too, have become nurseries; and children are fed on hashes 
and minced meat of potent essence, composed of travels, real and 
imaginary, and all history, past, present, and future, bloated out 
under the new flattering process, in a few months, to the requisite 
practical dimensions. B. R. HALL. 





[From the Boston Atlas.]} 


CLOSING ADDRESS OF HON. HORACE MANN, 
AT THE NATIONAL COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, 
AFTER THE VOTE OF THANKS. 


_ GENTLEMEN OF THE ConveNntTION : — The clock is now strik- 
ing the hour—the air in this hall is now waving with its vibrations 
—at which it has been decided to bring the labors of this Con- 
vention to a close. [It had been decided to close the Convention 
at 10 o’clock, and just as the cheering which followed the vote 
of thanks ceased, the clock struck ten.] We have been looking 
for the last three days upon the bright side of the tapestry ; the 
dark side is now turned towards us. The pleasing acquaintances 
which have been here formed, and which can have been to none 
more pleasing than to myself, must be broken; and we must go 
away, carrying such good as we can from the deliberations of this 
assembly. 

In parting with you, I cannot forbear to express my warmest 
acknowledgements for the continual kindness with which you 
have been pleased to regard the performance of the duties of the 
Chair. You have made all its labors light and all its difficulties 
nominal. In parting with you, gentlemen, it is impossible for me 
to express the feelings of hope, mingled with anxiety, with which 
I look forward to the consequences of this meeting. We shall 
separate. We shall go away to move in different and distant 
spheres ; from these narrow walls which now enclose us, we shall 
find ourselves, at the end of a week, in a dozen different States, 
east, west, north, and south. Shall the influences which have 
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been here concentrated and brought to a focus, be dissipated and 
lost, when our local proximity to each other is gone ; or shall the 
moral influences which have been here generated, expand them- 
selves over the vast spaces where we shall soon be found, keep 
themselves vivid, and animate and make the common air electric 
with their fulness of life. I trust the latter ; and that our zeal 
will not be of the flashy kind that will evaporate as soon as the 
exciting cause is withdrawn; but that it will be like the heat of 
the sun, which, being once kindled, glows on for ever of itself. 
Gentlemen, this occasion has brought together two classes of 
men, sufficiently distinguished from each other to be the subjects 
of a division. May I be permitted to address a few words to 
each. We have before us the practical teachers, — men who de- 
vote themselves to the business of the schoolroom; who do not 
exercise a very diffusive influence in a broad sphere, but an in- 
tense influence in a narrow sphere ;— points of strong light 
thrown upon a small space, rather than wider radiations of a 
flame that is weakened by its expansion. What are the duties 
of the school teacher? I have not time to enumerate or define 
them. I cannot mention even the names in the long catalogue ; 
but I will call your attention to one which comes very near to 
embracing all. By this one I mean thoroughness in every thing 
you teach. Thoroughness, thoroughness, and again I say THOR- 
OUGHNESS, is the secret of success. You heard some admirable 
remarks this morning, from a gentleman from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Sears,] in which he told us that a child, in learning a sin- 
gle lesson, might get not only an idea of the subject matter of 
that lesson, but an idea how all lessons should be learned; a 
general idea, not only how that subject should be studied, but 
how all subjects should be studied. A child, in compassing the 
simplest subject, may get an idea of perfectness, which is the 
type and archetype of all excellence, and this idea may modify 
the action of his mind through his whole course of life. Be thor- 
ough, therefore, be complete in every thing you do. Leave no 
enemy in ambush behind you as you march on, to rise up in the 
rear and assail you. Leave no unbroken link in the chain you 
are daily forging. Perfect your work, so that when it is subject- 
ed to the trials and experiences of life, it will not be found want- 
ing. 
It was within the past year that I saw an account in the public 
papers, of a terrible gale in one of the harbors of the Chinese 
seas. It was one of those typhoons, as they are called, which 
lay prostrate not only the productions of nature, but the struc- 
tures of men. In the harbor were lying at anchor the vessels of 
all nations, and among them the United States sloop-of-war Ply- 
mouth. Every vessel broke its cable, — but one. The tornado 
tossed them about, and dashed them against each other, and 
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brake them like egg-shells. But, midst this terrific scene of de- 
struction, our government vessel held fast to its moorings, and 
escaped unharmed. Who made the links of that cable, that the 
strength of the tempest could not rend? Yes! Who made the 
links of that cable that the tempest could not rend? Who was 
the workman that worked under oath, and whose work saved pro- 
perty and human life from ruin otherwise inevitable? Could that 
workman have beheld the spectacle, and heard the raging of the 
elements, and seen the other vessels as they were dashed to pieces 
and scattered abroad, while the violence of the tempest wreaked 
itself upon his own work in vain, would he not have had the am- 
plest and purest reward for the fidelity of his labors ? 

So, in the after periods of your existence, whether it be in this 
world, or in another, from which you may be permitted to look 
back, you may see the consequences of your instruction upon 
the children you have trained. In the crisis of business life, 
where intellectual accuracy leads to immense good, and intellect- 
ual mistakes to immense loss, you may see your pupils distinguish- 
ing between error and truth, between false reasoning and sound 
reasoning ; leading all who rely upon them to correct results, 
establishing the highest reputation for themselves, as well as for 
you, and conferring incalculable good upon the community. 

So, if you have been wise and successful in your moral train- 
ing, you will have prepared them to stand unshaken and unse- 
duced amidst temptations; firm where others are swept away ; 
uncorrupt where others are depraved ; unconsumed where others 
are blasted and perish. You may be able to say, that by the 
blessing of God you have helped to do this thing. And will not 
such a day be a day of more exalted and sublime joy, than if you 
could have looked upon the storm in the eastern seas, and known 
that it was your handiwork that saved the vessel unharmed amid 
the wrecks that floated around it? Would not such a sight be a 
reward great and grand enough to satisfy and fill any heart, 
mortal or immortal ? . 

There is another class of men in this meeting, — those who 
hold important official situations under the State governments, 
and who are charged with the superintendence of public Institu- 
tions. Peculiar duties devolve upon them. They, in common 
with the teachers, have taken upon themselves a great responsi- 
bility. When, in the course of yesterday’s proceedings, a reso- 
lution was introduced proposing to make this a National Conven- 
tion, with a permanent organization, I confess that as I sat here 
in my chair, I felt my joints trembling with emotion at the idea 
of the responsibility you were about to assume. Shall this body 
establish itself as a National Convention? Shall we hold ourselves 
out to this great country, as a source of information and a centre 
of influence on one of the most important subjects that can be 
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submittted to the human faculties? Shall we hold ourselves up 
here in full sunlight, and virtually say to the whole country, 
come here and fill your urns from our fountains of wisdom? 
These views came over me with such force as almost to make me 
forget where I was, and the duties I had to discharge ; for expe- 
rience has led me to know something of the difficulties of the 
work, Yet it was the pleasure of the Convention to adopt the 
resolution ; and, through the signatures of your officers, you will 
severally subscribe to that conclusion. You have already author- 
ized a committee to send out this determination, and to proclaim 
it to the world. Now, by these acts you have signed and sealed 
a bond. You have obligated yourselves to perform great duties ; 
and you cannot deny or elude this obligation, without a forfeiture 
of honor and of character. If we fulfil the duties we have as- 
sumed, this meeting will prove to be one of the most important 
meetings ever held in this country. If we fail, in our respective 
spheres of action, to fulfil these duties, this meeting will be the 
ridicule and the shame of us all. By itself it is a small move- 
ment; but we can make it the first in a series that shall move 
the whole country. It begins here upon the margin of the sea ; 
but we can expand it until it shall cover the continent. However 
insignificant in itself, it is great by its possibilities. To the eye 
of the superficial observer, beginnings are always unimportant ; 
but whoever understands the great law of cause and effect, knows 
that without the feeble beginnings, the grandest results never 
could have been evolved. 

He who now visits the north-western part of the State of New 
York, to see one of the wonders of the world,—the Falls of 
Niagara, — may see, also, a wonder of Art not unworthy to be 
compared with this wonder of Nature. He may see a vast iron 
bridge spanning one of the greatest rivers in the world, affording 
a means of safe transit for any number of men or any weight of 
merchandise, and poised high up in the serene air, hundreds of 
feet above the maddened waters below. How was this ponderous 
structure stretched from abutment to abutment across the raging 
flood? How was it made so strong as to bear the tread of an 
army, or the momentum of the rushing steam car? Its begin- 
ning was as simple as its terminationis grand. A boy’s plaything, 
a kite, was first sent into the air; to this kite was attached a 
silken thread, to the thread a cord, to the cord a rope, and te the 
rope a cable. When the toy fell upon the opposite side, the silk- 
en thread drew over the cord, and the cord the rope, and the 
rope the cable, and the cable, one after another, great bundles, or 
fascia, of iron wire, and these being arranged side by side, and 
layer upon layer, now constitute a bridge of such massiveness 
and cohesion, that the mighty Genius of the Cataract would spend 
his strength upon it in vain. 
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Thus, my friends, may great results be educed from sm2'] be- 
ginnings. Let this first meeting of the National Association of 
the Friends of Education be like the safe and successful sending 
of an aerial messenger across the abyss of Ignorance, Super- 
stition and Crime, so that those who come after us may lay the 
abutments and complete the moral arch that shall carry thousands 
and millions of our fellow beings, in safety and peace, above 
the gulf of perdition, into whose seething floods they would oth- 
erwise have fallen and perished. 





MEN ARE BUT CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH. 


How often we hear, as a comment upon the folly of some 
grown up specimens of humanity, or paliation of their wayward- 
ness, the familiar quotation, that “Men are but children of a 
larger growth.” And this is admitted, by tacit consent, as a 
solution, nay, a kind of justification of what seemed before inex- 
plicable and perhaps even criminal. The converse of the pro- 
position, however, (which, by the way, is the simplest and most 
direct statement of the truth involved,) that children are men of 
a smaller growth, has no stereotyped form of expression. Yet 
it is a truth which lays at the foundation of success in the man- 
agement of children, and one which furnishes a more efficacious 
means of preventing meanness and selfishness, and stimulating 
to generosity and true manliness, thart any which follow in the 
wake of the rod or ferule. Children will do almost any thing, 
however fatiguing, unpleasant, or revolting to their simple tastes 
to appear manly. Nearly all their sports originate in this feeling, 
into which they enter as if life and death depended on the results 
of the game. They will inhale tobacco dates, or chew the quid, 
even to vomiting, for the brief satisfaction of feeling that they 
are men, and showing that they can do what they see men do. 
Nay, they can even so far overcome the grateful instincts of 
childhood, and forget the maternal instruction they have received 
from lips of kindness, in a voice of tremulous anxiety for their 
welfare, as to take the name of God in vain, because, perchance, 
they have heard an oath fall from the lips of a father, in an un- 
guarded moment, or an elder brother, or from some other one of 
a “larger growth.” Why, then, may not the same desire be 
made use of in elevating them to all the manly virtues, as well 
as the — we must say manly, as they are practised by no other 
animals — vices. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association held its twentieth annual meeting at Law- 
rence on the 19th and 20th inst., (Oct., 1849). Owing to the 
eminently practical turn of the lectures and remarks, this meet- 
ing possessed an uncommon interest to teachers. The lecture of 
Mr. Eaton, as an Introductory, could hardly be surpassed, 
presenting, as it did, a great variety of methods of discipline 
and instruction, all of which it discussed in the most plain and 
forcible manner. Upon some of the points of this lecture we 
propose to make some remarks. 

It appeared to us that the lecturer labored very much under 
the common impression that the teacher must study the individ- 
uality of his pupil alone, and adapt himself to it. Now, whilst we 
think it important that the teacher should know his pupil, we 
think it equally so, that he should know himself; he should study 
to know his own individuality. Therein consists his strength, if 
he have strength, as a teacher, and what would be an excellent 
scheme, and succeed admirably in his hands, might, and would 
undoubtedly, fail in the hands of another. 

For instance, the lecturer would discard all ridicule from school ; 
and yet, who doubts that with some teachers, this may be a 
most successful, and not injudicious means of discipline? What 
could be more salutary upon a certain class of children, ordina- 
rily intelligent, than to point out to them wherein they resemble 
bloodsuckers ? or, than to presume a girl to be in the use of 
tobacco, and to reprimand her for indulging in that filthy habit, 
when you know, and she knows you know, that she is only chew- 
ing rubber or gum? And yet these are a species of ridicule. 

Or, instance if you please, allowing pupils to report themselves 
as having communicated or not, which the lecturer pronounced 
to be “* paying a bounty on lying.” Now, though we agree with 
the lecturer in the main, we doubt not that in a small school, 
under a shrewd and conscientious teacher, this practice might be 
so far rid of its evil tendencies as to be no more objectionable 
than any other. A word upon the subject, as it appears to 
us to be, in the hands of the best and most faithful teacher, as 
useless as it is hazardous, in the hands of any other: —the 
integrity of no class of pupils can be so entirely depended upon 
as to be presumed beyond the possibility of reporting falsely 
under temptations so strong, which will be done, and the teacher 
must know it, never failing to make the instance an occasion for 
a moral lesson; this may be one of its advantages, but such 
occasions come not so seldom as to need being thus provoked. 
Will less vigilance be required to detect a whisperer under this 
system, than if no such report were expected? We think not; 
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nor will it be easier or better to discipline for falsehood than 
for the communication itself. What then is gained, and at 
what expense? We reply, stillness of the school, if anything, 
at the expense of moral principle, and increased labor to the 
teacher — if he be faithful, — but if he be otherwise, and implic- 
itly accept the pupils’ report, the effects are too apparent to need 
mention. 

Our remarks thus far proceed upon the supposition that 
the pupil’s conscientiousness cannot withstand the temptation ; 
but suppose this be not the case, and that the fullest confidence 
can be put in the pupil’s integrity, is it not time to teach him 
to refrain from communication on account of its inherent evil 
tendencies and effects? Is he not fully prepared to compre- 
hend and appreciate these? And will he not readily refrain from 
communication from principle, and thus be taught to observe 
nicer distinctions of duty ? 

Of recitation, the lecturer named the two extremes, confine- 
ment to the book questions, and independence of them ; “ whilst one 
is sure to make a dolt, the other is as sure to make a superficial 
thinker ;’” — (we quote the idea.) To us, the object of a reci- 
tation appears to be twofold; it affords an opportunity for 
ascertaining the pupil’s faithfulness in the preparation of his 
lesson, and for giving him that instruction which no book can 
afford; the first is to be attained by making a close, critical, 
severe examination of each individual pupil upon the text of the 
lesson assigned, employing such questions as give him no possible 
clue to his answer. ‘The other end will be most effectually 
accomplished by answering such questions as may be proposed 
by the pupil himself; his question indicating his necessity, and of 
course, what the teacher should supply. - 





“* No person can have a disease, acute or chronic, severe or 
mild, —so mild, even, as hardly to be considered as a disease, — 
without suffering more severely for his previous physical errors. 
No person ever breathed bad air for an hour of his life, without 
having every subsequent disease rendered more severe than it 
otherwise would have been.” ‘* Breathing bad air always tends 
to induce disease, and will be likely to bring on that to which 
we are constitutionally inclined, unless our occupation is devel- 
oping some new one, in which case every thing centres in the 


new or occupational disease.” — Alcott’s Health Tracts. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. John 8. Osgood, Sub-Master in Harvard School, died in 
‘ Charlestown, Saturday evening, Sept. 22, 1849, aged 26 years. 

Thus a wise but mysterious Providence has taken away one in 
the midst of his days. An only son has been removed from 
aged parents; an exemplary and consistent member from the 
church of Christ; an efficient teacher from a wide sphere of 
usefulness; a kind and generous companion from a large 
circle of devoted friends. 

Very early in life Mr. Osgood evinced an unusual attachment 
to books and the society of those from whom he could gain any 
useful information. Having but few companions of his own age, 
and spending most of his leisure time either in study or in the 
company of those much older than himself, he matured young, 
and at the age of seventeen commenced the business of teaching. 
At this time he became personally interested in experimental 
religion, and connected himself with the Congregational church 
in Pomfret, Conn., his native town. He continued to teach in 
winter, and labor upon his father’s farm in summer, till he arrived 
at the age of twenty-one, when he left home to attend the Acad- 
emy at Woodstock. Here he exhibited an energy and ability 
which exceeded the expectations of his most intimate friends. 
During the two years he was connected with this institution, his 
untiring industry enabled him to complete a very thorough course 
of academic studies. His ingenuous conduct, and gentlemanly 
bearing won for him the unlimited confidence and esteem of his 
instructors, and the highest honors of the class. While at Wood- 
stock he commenced the study of the science of teaching, a 
study which he never relinquished till his last sickness compelled 
him to relinquish his employment as teacher. 

Having finished his academic studies, he was appointed assis- 
tant teacher in the Academy at Danielsonville, Conn. His suc- 
cess here gained for him a high reputation and ultimately secured 
his appointment in the Harvard school. 

Mr. Osgood possessed a vigorous intellect, a well cultivated 
taste, much native good humor, and with these he united a large 
fund of general information, great earnestness, perseverance, and 
devotedness to his profession. His conception of the teacher’s 
duty was of the most elevated character. No temporary success 
or selfish motives could tempt him to deviate for a moment 
from that course which he believed would tend to secure the 
highest intellectual and moral good of his pupils. He lived the 
great principles he sought to infuse into the minds of others ; 
hence the extensive moral influence he always exerted over all 
with whom he associated. 
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The following resolutions, unanimously adopted by the School 
committee of Charlestown, at a meeting held Sept. 25, 1849, 
will show the estimation in which he was held by them : — 


Resolved, That the members of this committee have received 
information of the death of Mr. John S. Osgood, late Sub-Master in 
the Harvard School No. 2, with deep regret and sorrow. 

And that, although his residence among us has been but for a year 
and a half, he has, during that short period, won the confidence of 
this committee, the affections of his pupils, and the respect of his 
associates, in a high degree; and that by his death we have lost an 
intelligent, zealous teacher ; his pupils a kind and faithful instructor ; 
and his associates, a beloved friend. 

Resolved, That we tender our sympathies to the parents and sister 
of the deceased, under this deeply afflictive dispensation of Divine 
Providence, trusting that they will also receive the consolations of 
the Christian Religion, which were the solace and support of their 
departed son and brother. 

Voted, That these resolutions be entered upon the records of the 


committee, and a copy forwarded to the family of the deceased in 
Pomfret, Connecticut. 





THE ACTS OF OUR INDIVIDUAL MINDS ARE 
NEVER LOST. 


Every human deed of right or wrong fulfils two offices. It 
produces certain immediate extrinsic results, and it contributes 
to form some internal disposition or affection. Every act of wise 
benevolence goes forth and alleviates a suffering ; it goes within 
and gives intenser force to the spirit of mercy. Every act of 
vindictiveness goes forth and creates a woe; it goes within, and 
inflames the diseases of the passions. In one relation, it may be 
momentary, and transient ; in the other, irremediable and perma- 
nent. In the one, its dealings are with pain and physical ill; in 
the other, with goodness or with guilt, and the solemn determin- 
ations of the human will. The essential character, then, of every 
choice we make is to be found in its tendency to promote or to 
impair the purity and good order, the generosity and moral dig- 
nity of the mind ; and this element of our actions can never die, 
but survives in our present selves, more truly than the juices of 
the soil in the leaves and blossoms of a tree. Such as we are, 
we are the offspring of the past; “ the child is father to the man ;” 
our present characters are the results of all that we have desired 
and done ; every deed has contributed something to the structure, 
and exists there as literally as the stone in the pyramid on whose 
courses it was once laid. The action of the moral agent does 
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not consist in the contraction of a muscle or the movement of a 
limb, — and this is all that is really transitory, — but in the dis- 
positions of the mind, which are indelible. Our guilt, as well as 
our goodness, once contracted is ineffaceable. No power within 
the circuit of God’s providence, can blot out an idea from the 
pages of the secret heart, or conceal a force of desire that has 
once gone forth. A moral impulse, unlike a physical force, is 
not exhausted, but augmented, by every effort it puts forth ; not 
only does it part with no portion of its power, but it receives a 
fresh intensity. here still does it abide, more ready than ever 
to come forth and assert itself with strength. Every one’s pre- 
sent mind is, in truth, the standing memorial, distinct and legible 
to the eye of God, of all that he has willed in time past. The 
conduct and feelings of to-day are the resultant of ten thousand 
forces of previous volition, nor would any act remain the same 
if any one of its predecessors were withdrawn or changed. Even 
the silent and hidden currents of desire and thought leave their 
traces visible, as waves in the deeper sea are discovered, when 
the waters ebb, by the ripple-mark congealed upon the sand. 
Thus the acts of our will do not and cannot perish; they then 
truly begin to live, when they are past, for then only do they be- 
come deposites in our memory, and contributions to our affections ; 
then only does their internal and mental history commence, and 
they put forth that viewless attraction by which, more than before, 
the heart gravitates towards good or ill. No strife of a good 
heart, no performance of a kind hand has been without effect. 
Perishable deeds and transient emotions are the materials where- 
with God has given us to build up the eternal character.” 
J. Martineau. 





THE TRUE METHOD OF PROGRESS. 


“To roll a snowball and to grow an oak, are not the same 
thing. Enlargement of volume is a result in both cases, but be- 
yond this they have nothing in common. In one, the result is 
wrought by an external force ; in the other, by a vital force with- 
in. In one, the swelling bulk receives all that will adhere to it, 
snow, mud, or gravel, as it may happen, forming a promiscuous, 
conglomerate mass; in the other, the new matter is carefull 
selected, taken up internally, digested, assimilated, and built into 
an organic, vital whole. In the snowball, there is, at no time, 
any internal power of production or self-enlargement. Not one 
of the particles in its cold body can it quicken or fructify ; where- 
as in the tree, there is a vital self-active power, which can work, 
feed, and send out the extensions of growth as long as it lives. 
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The same distinction holds good in reference to every organic 
and vital being ; it must have its increase by a law peculiar to vital 
being; that is, by its own internal activity, and a development 
from within. Nor is this less true of the mind, or intellectual 
life, than of animal and vegetable natures. There is no true en- 
largement of the mind, no increase of intellectual stature, save 
that which is wrought in and through the internal activity of the 
mind itself. To be a receiver only of the world’s knowledge ; to 
pile up the treasures of libraries in the memory; to overlay the 
soul with borrowed ornaments, and crowd its capacity with bor- 
rowed opinions and arguments, is no better than to swell the body 
and shape it into proportion by laying on muscles of cloth or of 
clay. The dreative and mercurial energies of the soul itself 
must be called into action, the man himself must grow. He 
must learn to think, to wrestle with difficulties ; his inventive and 
critical powers must sharpen their action. What he receives he 
must receive as by digestion, and build it into the body of his 
intellectual being, by a process of internal assimilation. Other- 
wise his soul will only lie entombed in its knowledge.” 

Bushnell. 





Some people who attend public lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
with the expectation of being much amused and instructed, go 
home with feelings similar to those of the poor Esquimaux. They 
feel that they have had too much of everything; the lecturer has 
not had time to explain his terms, nor to repeat them till they 
are distinct in the memory of his audience. With children, every 
mode of instruction must be hurtful which fatigues attention. A 
skilful instructor, therefore, will, as much as possible, avoid the 
manner of teaching to which the public lecturer is, in some de- 
gree, compelled by his situation.— Miss Edgeworth. 





Tue softening, refining, and elevating influence of a sister’s 
love, upon even wild, high-spirited, or obstinate natures, is often 
strong and distinctly visible. Of a young man who evinced 
high moral principle, with a tenderness of heart unusually devel- 
oped, it was once said by an admiring and accurate observer, 
“* T will venture to predict that he had a good, well trained 
sister, and that she was older than himself.” — Mrs. Sigourney’s 
Letters to Young Ladies. 





